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and unembroidered record of a modern soldier. This epitome of stirring 
memories of two wars may not possess the consummate literary finish of 
Captain Singleton or Kidnapped, but it is as full of romantic 
scenes, and of as many "hairbreadth 'scapes," by field at least, as either 
of those well-known tales of sanguinary daring. The pirate has been 
driven from the sea, and the freebooter from the land — Kidd and Black- 
beard no longer lie in wait along any coast, and Rob Roy has retreated 
for good into his Highland cave — and yet this volume with its extraordi- 
nary wealth of wild incident in tropical countries proves that our own 
times are far from lacking in those dangerous situations, and those dra- 
matic characters, which the great novelists have seized upon to vivify 
their pages. 

The most interesting portion of General Funston's recollections is de- 
voted to his Cuban career. Here is reflected in full the reckless spirit which 
animated the vagabond filibusters who followed Walker in Nicaragua. 
As a youthful volunteer with the Cuban guerillas, he threw himself into 
the sharp hostilities of those hide-and-seek campaigns with all the ardor of 
one who loves danger for danger's sake alone. He was not impelled by 
patriotism, or by desire for his wage, or even by a natural aspiration for 
military promotion. It was this spirit in him which looked upon adven- 
ture as an ample reward in itself that gives a high degree of fascination 
to the narrative of those Cuban experiences, which is not so conspicuous 
in the account of the more regular fighting in the Philippines, though 
varied by such a sensational episode as the capture of Aguinaldo. We 
seem to be carried back to another century, when the fighting man was 
closer to the uncivilized man than he is to-day; but for that very reason, 
we obtain an impression of such romantic freshness as few books recount- 
ing military adventures of our own times are able to convey. 



Social Forces in American History. By A. M. Simons. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1911. 

There are two statements in Mr. Simons's preface which raise high 
expectations in the reader — he informs us that he has devoted ten years 
to the preparation of this volume; and that it is based upon original 
research. A work springing from such prolonged reflection, and illumined 
from the original sources, should possess an uncommon merit. 

But no such claim can be advanced for this work. Mr. Simons is very 
much in the condition of Mr. Dick in David Oopperfield — it is evident 
that he has not turned a single page of American history without expect- 
ing the head of the capitalist to pop in — the undissevered head, un- 
fortunately, as he seems to think — and if not there already, he drags it 
in. It is not a history which he has written, as his title would indicate, 
but an argumentative, ex-parte pamphlet, sometimes ingenious, almost 
always violent, in which he has gathered up all the facts that he thinks 
confirm his assertion that the annals of the United States constitute but 
a continuous crime against the rights of labor. Periods in which laboring 
men are supposed to have enjoyed equal opportunities for advancement 
are held up as particularly odious for tyranny to that section of the 
community. There has been an impression abroad that this country, 
even in Colonial times, was a harbor for the oppressed of all lands, high 
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and low, but especially for those persons who have to make their way 
with their bare and empty hands. Mr. Simons endeavors to dispel this 
comfortable impression. 

According to him, the Revolution was simply " a violent upheaval of 
society, by which the capitalist class overthrew feudalism." The Consti- 
tution was suggested and framed by " a band of conspirators " merely to 
promote the welfare of that class. When the Constitution had been once 
adopted, the merchants, manufacturers, and bankers threw overboard the 
Southern planters, who had united with them in drafting it, and, led by 
Hamilton, enacted the measures relating to the tariff, the national debt, 
and the national bank which were to establish the supremacy of their 
interests without regard to the interests of the community as a whole. 
The controlling class at this time was really the merchants, since the 
bankers and the manufacturers were as yet comparatively unimportant. 

It was not until after the War of 1812-15 that the tariff began to swell 
abnormally the income of the manufacturer. For a time, says Mr. 
Simons, he wrested possession of the " governmental machine " from the 
merchant; but his hand was gradually unloosed by the Southern chattel 
slaveholder, who, when forced in his turn to relax his grasp, seceded. 
As soon as the Southerner left the Union, the manufacturer again ac- 
quired control of the central government, and has kept it down to the 
present time. But there are, according to Mr. Simons, portents in the 
political sky that he will, for the second time, have to give way. The 
laborite, like the merchant, the manufacturer, and the slaveholder before 
him, is fighting fiercely for political power — i. e., for the possession of the 
government at Washington. Mr. Simons predicts that he will succeed 
in this contest. "All other classes," he remarks, "have gained power 
only as they have persuaded, bribed, or terrorized workers into fighting 
or voting for them. Now that the working class is fighting its own 
battles, there is no possibility of defeat." 



Serving the Republic. Memoirs of the Civil and Military Life of 
Nelson A. Miles, Lieutenant-General United States Army. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1911. 

A man who could, in real warfare, without any previous training at 
a military school, win a colonelcy at twenty-three, and a generalship of 
division — temporary, it is true — at twenty-five, has no reason to apologize 
for publishing his autobiography. 

General Miles has described, with the frankness and simplicity be- 
coming a soldier, the events of his distinguished life. In spirit he is 
optimistic, kindly, liberal, and intensely patriotic — sometimes more than 
generous to individuals, and always never less than fair to sections, even 
when touching subjects of bitter controversy. Although he was designed 
for mercantile pursuits, his military training began at his majority with 
a lieutenancy, and at middle age ended with the incumbency of the great 
office of commander-in-chief of the Federal army. As the Civil War was 
his first experience of active hostilities, it would have been natural had 
he given it a disproportionate importance in his reminiscences. Recog- 
nizing that a full account of the battles he participated in would be, in 
substance, a mere repetition, and being apparently unwilling to confine 



